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AN  IMPROVED  SYSTEM 


OF 


TEACHING  LANGUAGES. 


The  modern  system  of  teaching  languages, 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
though  it  has  excited  considerable  attention, 
has  not  had  its  merit  estimated  with  accuracy, 
nor  its  deficiencies  fairly  pointed  out.  One 
party,  assailing  it  as  a  presumptuous  innovation 
fit  only  to  confer  a  smattering  of  language^ 
forgot  that  it  might  nevertheless  contain  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  adoption,  or  at  least  some  hint 
that  might  further  the  completion  of  a  ,more 
perfect  system.  Its  advocates,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
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taking*  it  up  as  a  perfect  method,  and  deluded 
by  the  rapid  progress  it  ensures  to  the  student 
in  the  first  steps  of  his  pursuit,  neglected  to 
inquire  how  far  it  was  available  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  profound  and  critical  knowledge. 
They  held  it  up  as  a  perfect  model  which 
was  to  supplant  the  old  method  entirely;  and 
they  designated  the  latter  as  perfectly  absurd, 
and  utterly  useless.  The  consequence  of  this 
intemperate  discussion  has  been,  that  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  each  system  have  refused  to  take  any 
improvement  from  their  rivals,  and  have  clung 
to  their  particular  errors  with  the  most  inve¬ 
terate  determination. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  in  addressing  the 
people  of  England,  that  I  should  remind  thenu 
that  neither  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
system  was  brought  forward,  nor  the  intemper¬ 
ance  of  its  advocates  alters  its  intrinsic  merits; 
still  less  need  I  urge,  that  its  being  an  innovation 
is  no  real  objection.  But  I  may  appeal  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Scholar,  whether  it  be  altogether  an  innova¬ 
tion,  and  whether  the  principle  of  the  plan  have 
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not  the  warrant  of  antiquity,  and  the  authority  of 
great  names  in  its  favor?  Ascham  and  Locke 
have  both  pointed  out  the  proper  path  to  be 
pursued  in  teaching  languages.  And  I  shall 
now  shew,  that  though  in  their  own  country 
their  advice  was  not  followed,  in  France  the 
seeds,  scattered  by  these  English  philosophers, 
took  root  and  were  cultivated  with  practical 
success.  That  profound  and  indefatigable  gram¬ 
marian  Dumarsais,  was  the  first  who  reduced 
the  method  to  practice,  in  his  “  Exposition  d’une 
IVle  Jiode  raisonnee  pour  apprendre  la  Langue 
Latine,”  in  which  he  proposes  interlineary 
translation,  exemplified  by  the  Carmen  Se- 
culare  of  Horace.  Next  followed  the  Abb6 
de  Radonvileiers,  He  published  in  Paris, 
in  1768,  a  treatise,  entitled  “  De  la  inaniere 
d’apprendre  les  Langues,”  a  work  which  proves 
its  author  to  have  been  a  deep  thinker,  a 
skilful  linguist,  and  a  sincere  lover  of  science. 
Here  M.  Radonvilliers  gives  examples  of  ele¬ 
mentary  books,  with  interlineary  translations 
in  seven  different  languages ;  and  he  adopted 
this  method  in  an  extended  scale  of  piactice, 
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and  with  the  fullest  success,  in  the  public  school 
of  which  he  was  the  director.^  His  exertions, 
and  those  of  other  learned  men,  were  upon  the 
whole  so  successful  that  at  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution  these  interlineary  translations 
became  exceedingly  common.f  Lastly,  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  was  introduced  by  some 
of  the  French  translators,  at  the  head  of  whom 


*  This  e.  g.  is  the  form  of  the  English  translation  : 
Homere  est  convenu  universellement  d’avoir  eu  la 

Homer  is  allowed  universally  to  have  had  the 

plus  grande  invention  d’aucun  ecrivain  qne  ce  soit. 
greatest  invention  of  any  writer  whatsoever. 

On  convient  generallement  qu’  Homere  a  eu  le  talent  de 
rinvention  a  un  plus  haut  degre  qu’aucun  ecrivain  que  ce  soit. 

t  Thus,  for  example,  we  had  by  Lucien  Boisgermain  ; 
Cours  de  la  Langue  Latine  contenant  les  Commentaires  de 
Caesar ; 

L’Eneide  de  Virgil e,  avec  des  Traductions  inter lineares. 
Paris.  Tom.  V.  8vo.  1787-89. 

Cours  de  la  Langue  Italienne,  contenant  La  Jerusalem 
Deliveree;*’  et  “Les  Lettres  Peruviennes avec  les  Traduc¬ 
tions  interlineaires.  Tom.  HI.  Paris,  1793-98. 

Cours  de  la  Langue  Anglaise,  contenant  “  Le  Telemaque  f 
et  “Le  Paradis  Perdu avec  les  Traductions  interlineaires. 
Tom.  HI.  4to. 
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was  R.  M.  H.  Boulaud,  by  adding*  an  elegant 
to  the  literal  translation.*  When,  however,  the 


*  I  subjoin  two  specimens  of  their  method  : 

VA^erther.  par  J.  W.  Goethe  ;  traduite  de  FAllemand.  Edition 
interlineare.  A  Paris:  chez  Huguin,  Imprimeur,  Rue 
du  Foil!,  No.  31.  An.  X.  1803. 

Mein  Tagebuch  das  ich  seit  einiger  Zeit  vernachlassiste 
Moti  journal  que  je  depuis  quelque  temps  negligeois 
fiel  mir  heute  wieder  in  die  Hande;  und 
tomhoit  d  7)101  aujourddtui  de  nouveau  dajis  les  mains :  et 
ich  bin  erstaunt  wie  ich  so  wissentlich  in  das  alles 
je  suis  etonnd  comme  je  si  scienunent  dans  cela  tout 
Schritt-vor-8chritt  hineingangen  bin  !  Wie  ich  iiber  meinen 
pas-a-pas  entre  suis  I  Comme  je  sur  mon 

Zustand  immer  so  klar  gesehen  und  doch  gehandelt 


etat  toujours  si  clairement  vu  et  pourtant  agi 
habe  wie  ein  Kind;  jetzt  noch  so  klar 


ai  comme  u)i 

enfant 

:  7)iamtena)it  encore 

si  claire))ient 

sehe, 

und  es 

noch 

keiner  Anschein 

zur  besserung 

VO  is, 

et  qu'il 

encore 

ne  aucwi  apparoice 

a  la  correction 

hat. 

a. 

Fable  from  Lessing,  interlinearily  translated.  Paris.  1793 

Der  Adler. 

t 

Le  Aigle. 

Man  frag-te  den  Adler :  Warum  erziehest  du  deinen 
0)1  de))iandoit  d  le  aigle :  Pourq)ioi  eleves  tu  tes 


republic  of  France  sunk  into  military  despotism, 
public  education  shared  the  fate  of  public  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  modern  system  ceased  to  advance 
in  France.  It  became,  however,  amalgamated 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  with  the  systems 
of  Pestalozzi  and  Feleemberg,  and  was 
thus  still  further  improved. 


The  enumeration  of  these  authorities  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shew  that  the  Hamiltonian  system  is 
neither  an  untried  and  speculative  project,  nor 
one  of  very  late  invention ;  of  particular  testi¬ 
monies  in  favor  of  its  practical  advantages  I 
could  quote  several,  but  shall  confine  myself  to 


J  ungen  so  hoch  in  der  Luft  ?  Dor  Adler  antwortete  ; 
fetits  si  haul  dans  le  air  7  he  aigle  resjpondit ; 

Wiirden  sie  sich  so  hoch  wagen  wenn  ich  sie  tief 
JRisqueroient  il  se  si  kaut  si  je  les  si  has 

an  der  Erde  erzoge. 
fres  la  terre  elevois. 

On  demandoit  a  T aigle  pourquoi  il  noiirissoit  ses  petits  dans 
les  regions  de  Tair  ‘  Oseroient  ils  voler  un  jour  jusqu’au  voi- 
sinage  du  soleil,’  respondit  Faigle,  si  des  lour  naissance  je  les 
laissois  ramper  sur  la  terre  ? 
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the  inirpduction  of  two  quotations  ;  one  from 
an  English  author,  who,  in  extent  of  learning, 
has  had  few  equals  ;  another,  from  a  Review, 
long  famous  for  the  correct  judgment,  and  re¬ 
fined  taste,  displayed  in  its  pages,  “  I  now  see 
clearly  the  advantage  of  paying  little  attention 

to  the  grammar^  until  you  have  made  some 

* 

progress  in  the  language.  Instead  of  having 
both  principles  and  examples  to  learn,  I  need 
attend  only  to  the  general  rules  of  what  I  have 
already  seen  in  a  variety  of  particular  instances. 
It  is  examining  the  map  of  the  country^  through 
which  I  have  already  travelled''  Gibbon’s 
Journal. 

‘‘  The  Hamiltonian  system  :  1,  teaches  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  by  the  closest  interlinear  transla¬ 
tion,  instead  of  leaving*a  boy  to  explore  his  way 
by  the  lexicon,  or  dictionary  ;  2.  It  postpones 

the  study  of  grammar  till  a  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  language,  and  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  practical  grammar  has  been  acquired. 
3.  It  substitutes  the  cheerfulness  and  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Lancasterian  system,  for  the  dull 


/ 
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solitude  of  the  dictionary.  By  these  means,  a 
boy  finds  he  is  making  a  progress,  and  learning 
something  from  the  very  beginning;  he  is  not 
overwhelmed  with  the  first  appearance  of  in-- 
superable  difficulties ;  he  receives  some  little  pay 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  apprenticeship,  and 
is  not  compelled  to  wait  for  remuneration  till  he 
is  out  of  his  time.  The  student  having  acquired 
the  great  art  of  understanding  the  sense  of  what 
is  written  in  another  tongue,  may  go  into  the 
study  of  the  language,  as  deeply  and  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  he  pleases.  The  old  system  aims  at 
beginning  with  a  depth  and  accuracy,  which 
many  men  never  will  want,  which  disgusts 
many  from  arriving  even  at  moderate  attain¬ 
ments,  and  is  a  less  easy,  and  not  more  certain 
road  to  a  profound  skill  in  languages,  than  if 
attention  to  a  grammar  had  been  deferred  to  a 
later  period. 

In  fine,  w  e  are  strongly  persuaded,  that  the 
time beingallowed,  this  system  will  make  better 
scholars;  and  the  degree  of  scholarship  being 
given,  a  much  shorter  time  will  be  needed.’’ 
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I  cannot  help  remarking’,  with  respect  to  this 
review,  that  its  learned  author  seems  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  proper  use  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
system  than  that  g’entleman  himself.  It  would 
indeed  be  perfect,  if  the  grammar  was  only 
postponed  and  the  interlineary  translation 
used  as  a  first  step.  But,  the  grammar  is  not 
only  postponed,  but  neglected,  and  the  interli¬ 
neary  translation  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Mr, 
Hamilton’s  mode  of  teaching. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  ends  pro¬ 
posed  in  studying  any  language  are  to  translate 
it,  to  speak  it,  to  understand  it  when  spoken,  and 
to  write  it.  It  is  well  known  that  without  pro¬ 
found  application,  or  indeed  any  regular  course 
of  study,  the  three  former,  are,  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  rapidly  acquired:  thus  we  find 
servants  and  other  uneducated  persons  thrown  by 
chance  into  a  foreign  country,  acquire  enough 
of  the  language  of  those  about  them,  to  make 
their  wishes  understood,  and  to  comprehend 
what  is  addressed  to  them.  This  they  acquire 


intiiitivei}/  and  mechanically,  but  never  are 
able  to  converse  with  elegance,  or  for  any 
length  of  time  with  precision.  If,  however, 
considerable  practice  in  translating'  be  added, 
the  power  of  speaking  and  writing  may  he 
attained,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  a  person 
to  express  himself  very  fluently  and  clearly  ;  still 
such  a  person  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  critical 
or  profound  knowledge  of  the  language  he  may 
be  engaged  on  ;  he  may  make  himself  under¬ 
stood  and  may  escape  detection,  especially  if  he 
have  much  tact  and  a  good  memory,  but  there 
can  be  no  certainty,  no  elegance,  in  his  com¬ 
position.  He  can  at  best  be  only  in  the  situation 
of  a  native  who  has  not  been  educated  ;  he  wants 
then  an  acquaintance  with  grammar— ^with  the 
rationale  of  that  which  he  has  acquired  mechan¬ 
ically — with  the  principles  on  which  what  he 
has  previously  learnt  had  been  constructed. 

These  being  the  objects  and  the  ends  in  view, 
we  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  two  systems^ 
tend  to  their  attainment. 


The  Hamiltonian  system  begins  with  trans¬ 
lations,  literal  and  mechanical  translations,  from 
the  foreign  to  the  native  tongue,  and  then  jjasvses 
to  more  free  translations;  it  then  proceeds  in^ 
versely,  by  translating  from  the  native  to  the 
foreign  tongue.  The  rules  of  syntax,  and  the 
laws  of  etymology  are  however  during  this  time 
entirely  neglected,  nor  does  it  seem  clearly  that 
these  are  at  any  time  fully  entered  into.  It  is 
true,  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
of  lectures,  the  commoner  rules  of  grammar  are 
introduced;  but  this  seems  rather  done  as  a 
concession  to  prejudice,*  than  as  arising  from 
any  sincere  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the 
study.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  furnished  no  scheme  of 
grammatical  instruction,  (except  some  meagre 
extracts,  from  old  and  deficient  grammars)  has 
laid  down  no  rules  to  be  observed,  no  particular 
class  of  exercises  to  be  engaged  in ;  consequently 
whatever  is  done  in  this  respect,  rests  on  the 
private  attainments  of  the  teachers  employed, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  forms  no  part  of  the 
Hamiltonian  plan. 
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This  neglect  of  grammar,  which  must  be  se¬ 
verely  felt  in  composition  and  in  speaking,  is 
also  injurious  to  correct  translation.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  translate  obscure  passages,  or  such 
as  contain  very  minute  shades  of  meaning  with¬ 
out  an  analytical  knowledge  of  the  language 
^ve  are  engaged  with. 

There  are  some  minor  objections  also  as  to 
the  books  Mr.  Hamilton  has  chosen  for  transla¬ 
tions,  but  into  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary  to 
en  ter.  It  is  towards  the  completion,  and  not  at 
the  beginning  of  this  system  that  it  is  found 
defective. 

I  trust,  however,  that  these  objections  will 
not  be  considered  as  invidious.  I  bear  testimony 
to  the  great  merits  of  this  plan,  and  I  admire 
Mr.  Hamilton  exceedingly  for  the  boldness  with 
which  he  brought  it  forward,  and  the  perse¬ 
verance  with  which  he  has  maintained  it.  The 
testimonials  of  its  antiquity  I  have  had  occasion 
to  brinof  forward  forbid  me  to  allow  that  he  is 


its  inventor;  but,  unquestionably  as  the  promul¬ 
gator  and  the  ardent  advocate  of  this  system  in 
England,  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  man¬ 
kind;  and,  I  trust,  that  in  endeavouring  to  pass 
a  step  further  in  the  science  of  education,  I  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  being  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  rivalry.  Let  us  return  to  our  subject. 

The  scholastic  system  comes  to  us  recom¬ 
mended  by  its  antiquity,  and  by  the  circum- 

\ 

stance,  that  it  has  produced  many  great  philo- 
los^ists  and  men  of  sound  and  extensive  learninjr. 
But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  difficulties  of 
this  system  have  vrasted  years  of  youth,  which 
might  have  been  advantageously  employed  in 
more  useful  studies.  Out  of  a  thousand  vounir 

J  O 

men,  who  have  spent  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
at  schools,  called  classical,  not  many  v^ill  be 
found  who  attain  any  high  degree  of  proficiency ; 
and  these  must  confess,  to  a  man,  that  they  owe 
their  knowledge  rather  to  a  subsequent  exten¬ 
sive  course  of  reading  and  reflection  than  to  their 
school  education.  Indeed,  the  process  of  school 
education  is  simply  an  attempt  to  reverse  entirely 


id 

the  order  which  nature  has  pointed  out.  Instead 
of  advancing  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from 
the  simple  to  the  compound,  the  old  plan  was 
to  learn  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  things  first.  The  youth  began  with 
grammar,  the  most  abstruse  and  hardest  to  be 
remembered  of  all  sciences,  and  was  taught 
the  rules  for  classifying  and  disposing  words, 
of  the  very  existence  of  which  words  he  was 
utterly  ignorant.  He  learnt  the  rules,  however, 
by  rote,  and  after  some  time,  spent  in  the  de¬ 
lightful  task  of  committing  to  memory  what 
he  never  attempted  to  understand,  he  began  by 
the  tardy  help  of  a  dictionary,  to  make  transla¬ 
tions,  and  thus  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  few 
words.  Years  spent  thus  enabled  him,  however^ 
to  master  the  major  part  of  the  words  of  the  very 
simple  ancient  languages ;  and  thus  to  enter  on 
an  extensive  course  of  translation.  By  degrees 
he  began  to  perceive  the  purport  of  that  gram¬ 
mar  he  had  formerly  committed  to  memory^ 
He  awoke  at  length  to  the  pleasing  conviction, 
that  there  was  really  some  meaning  and  some 
use  in  the  apparent  nonsense  he  had  been  fur- 
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iiished  with  at  tlit^  commencement  of  his  studies. 

Haring*  gone  through  this  ordeal,  a  student  had 

/ 

the  satisfaction  of  knowing^  that  he  inififht  now 
stand  a  chance  of  becoming  a  well  grounded 
scholar.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  major 
part  of  youth  never  arrive  at  this  point ;  that, 
disgusted  with  the  toil  imposed  on  them,  they 
give  up  the  learned  languages  in  disgust,  use  no 
reflection  upon  them  and  escape  from  the  study 
of  them,  whenever  they  can  ;  of  those  who  do 
become  great  scholars,  the  only  question  to  be 
asked  is,  whether  they  could  not  have  become 
equally  proficient  in  philology  in  half  the 
time,  and  have  learnt  several  other  sciences  in 
addition  ? 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  long  course  of 

instruction  entered  into  at  the  collesfes,  exer- 

cises  and  invigorates  the  intellectual  powers  to 

a  degree  incalculably  superior  to  what  can 

take  place  in  the  mere  mechanical  repetitions 

of  Hamilton.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  new 

plan  will  make  tolerable  and  useful  linguists  of 

those  who  would  have  absolutely  learnt  nothing' 

c 
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in  the  old  method,  has  been  sufficiently  proved, 
and  indeed  is  not  denied  by  the  opposite  party 

But  mav  it  not  then  be  used  as  an  assistant  to  the 

«/ 

profo under  method?  Instead  of  solely  calling  it 
into  action  reflection  and  analysis,  the  highest 
powers  of  the  mind,  may  we  not  enlist  in  our 
service  the  aids  of  habit  and  association!  And 
on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  trusting  with  the 
Hamiltonians  to  mere  mechanical  associations, 
taught  only  by  repetition,  and  equally  attainable 
by  talent  and  imbecility,  is  it  not  practicable 
to  gain  much  assistance  from  the  reasoning 
powers;  from  contemplating  the  analysis  of 
words,  their  changes,  their  relations,  their 
separate  and  combined  forces  ?  A  discipline,  in 
other  points  of  view  than  the  acquisition  of 
language,  of  the  highest  importance.  With  a 
sincere  conviction  that  this  may  be  done,  the 
following  plan  of  instruction,  the  advantages  of 
which  have  been  established  by  ample  ex¬ 
perience,  is  respectfully  submitted. 


exposition 


OF  THE 

XEVV  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  LANGUAGES, 

ADOPTED  AT  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 

Dr.  J.  DE  PRATI, 

No.  15,  Lancaster  Street,  Burton  Crescent. 


In  the  first  place,  we  l)eg*in  with  the  use 
of  translations;  but,  for  this  purpose,  new 
ELEMENTARY  BOOKS  .will  be  substituted 
for  those  now  in  use,  and  they  will  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  namely,  elementary 
books  for  teaching*  the  proper  signification  and 
application  of  words  in  a  foreign  language;  and 
elementary  books  for  teaching  the  pupil  to 
write  and  speak  in  such  foreign  language.  The 
first  class  of  books  ought  to  be  well  understood 
beiore  entering  on  the  second,  but  both  should 
be  intimately  connected  in  the  mind  of  the 
student.  For  the  first  elementary  book,  that 
which  teaches  the  proper  signification  of  words 


in  a  living  language,  we  have  cliosen  a  play ; 
for  in  this  kind  of  work  our  attention  is  engaged 
by  the  interest  of  the  plot  and  characters,  while 
we  gain  an  acqaintance  with  the  style 

of  the  language,  an  object  of  the  first  importance  ; 
since  this  is,  in  fact,  to  follow  the  natural  course 
of  nature,  imitating  our  earliest  study,  the  study 
of  the  mother  tongue,  wherein  we  first  imbibe 
the  words  most  necessary  to  us,  such  as  express 
our  wants  and  affections.  Two  translations  will 
be  given  with  this  comedy  :  the  first,  iiiterlineary, 
word  for  word  with  the  original;  the  second, 
approaching  more  to  the  elegance  of  English 
composition.  The  object  of  the  first  translation 
is  to  teach  the  primitive  signification  of  every 
word  ;  the  natural  order  of  words  in  the  language 
taught;  their  variations,  position,  and  relative 
value  with  words  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
student.  The  ludicrous  phraseology,  resulting 
from  such  translations,  has  excited  the  ridicule  of 
unthinking  persons,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  more 
striking  the  opposition  of  these  translations  may 
be  to  the  student’s  native  tongue,  the  more 
strongly  will  his  attention  be  engaged  ;  and  by 
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the  contemplation  of  their  different  stiiioture, 
he  will  avoid  the  ridiculous  mode  of  writinir  and 
speaking’  in  a  foreign  language,  according  to 
the  same  rules,  idioms,  and  arrangements,  as 
belong'  to  his  own  lang'uage. 

This  exercise  in  literal  translation  is  essential  1} 
necessary,  because  in  all  languages,  each  word 
has  originally  one  meaning  only.  This  original 
meaning,  or  primary  signification,  changes  by 
metaphor  or  association,  so  much  that  the 
same  word  becomes  used  in  a  great  variety  of 
significations.  Therefore,  in  order  to  understand 
a  language  perfectly,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
at  first  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  then  its  metaphorical  and  idioinatical 
signification. 

The  second  (or  free)  translation  will  make  . 
the  student  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  and  the  genius  of  the  language  which 
he  is  learning;  and  will  teach  him  to  trans¬ 
late  thoughts^  as  the  former  taught  him  to 
translate  words.  This  proceeding  is  of  great 
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necessity,  for  if  a  linguist  knows  only  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  insulated  words,  those  fine  shades  of 
meaning  in  all  languages  so  numerous,  which 
depend  on  the  arrangement  of  simple  terms,  will 
escape  him.  He  will  either  not  perceive  the  mean» 
ing  of  his  author,  or  perceiving  it  and  finding 
a  literal  translation  not  expressive,  he  will  be 
incapable  of  rendering  it  in  his  own  language. 

In  teaching  the  ancient  languages,  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  our  plan  takes  place:  instead  of  a 
comedy,  an  historical  piece  has  been  preferred, 
partly  because  the  ancient  plays  are  the  most 
difficult  productions  in  those  languages,  an4 
partly  because  it  is  for  their  history  chiefly 
that  the  language  of  an  ancient  people  be¬ 
comes  interesting.  I 

In  the  first  class  of  instruction,  the  duty  of  the 
master  will  be  simply  this:  to  read  aloud  the 
text  of  the  author,  word  for  word,  with  the 
corresponding  words  in  the  student’s  native 
tongue ;  and  then  to  cause  his  pupils  suc¬ 
cessively  to  do  the  same,  till  the  prosody,  pro- 


nunciation,  accent,  and  signification  of  the 
foreign  words  are  thoroughly  impressed  upon 
their  minds.  This  repetition  will  be  daily  less 
frequent,  till,  at  length,  the  whole  class  will 
comprehend  tlie  author’s  meaning,  on  perusing 
the  original  text.  Now  when  the  pupils  have 
arrived  thus  far,  the  teacher  will  re-commence 
the  reading  of  the  author  slowly  to  them,  while 
they  will  be  required  to  give  (without  the  book) 
the  corresponding  English  words,  word  for  word 
with  the  original,  and  by  this  means  will  be 
made  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
by  the  ear,  as  they  have  already  done  by 
the  eye.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  this 
is  no  slight  improvement.  Many  who  have  no 
difficulty  in  writing  or  speaking  a  language,, 
find  themselves,  on  travelling  into  a  country 
where  it  is  spoken,  utterly  unable  to  understand 
the  natives.  The  process  we  have  adopted 
renders  the  student  able  to  catch  the  language 
from  the  lips  of  foreigners  from  the  first. 

The  student  in  this,  as  in  the  other  eoursCvS,, 
should  apply  himself  in  private,  to  repeating  the 
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lesson  be  has  received,  until  it  is  properly 
understood. 

The  elementary  book  for  the  second  class, 
will  be  more  difficult  than  the  former,  but 
translated  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.* 
Here  the  master  will  begin,  by  translating 
paragraph  for  paragraph,  the  pupils  following 
him.  He  will,  of  course,  attend  to  their  pro¬ 
nunciation,  accent,  prosody,  and  general  trans¬ 
lation  as  before.  In  this  class  begins  the  study 

of  Grammar,  which  should  be  both  intuitive 

» 

and  analytic.  When  the  pupils  have  translated 
their  task,  a  synoptic  table  will  be  given  them, 
containing  a  written  or  printed  paradigm. 
The  simple  and  natural  order  of  these  tables, 
will  produce  the  most  striking  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  learner.  The  paradigm  will  be 
accompanied  by  short  passages  interlinearily 
translated.  The  teacher  will  read  the  para- 


j 

*  A  list  of  the  authors  selected,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  pamphlet. 
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dig'iii  aloud  to  the  scholars,  explaining  tech¬ 
nicalities  and  principles,  as  he  proceeds; 
he  will  then  cause  them  to  read  the  tables, 
with  the  examples,  as  he  proceeds;  and, 
finally,  to  seek  for  corresponding  examples  in 
the  author.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that 
these  tables  will  be  founded  on  the  established 
principles  cf  grammar. 

Tlie  task  of  the  pupil,  on  his  return  home  will 
be  this  :  to  repeat  to  himself  his  former  lesson, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  double  translation  and  the 
tables,  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  one.  At  each 
lesson  he  will  receive  a  fresh  table,  and,  in  the 
analysis,  care  will  be  taken  to  seek  for  words 
corresponding  wutb  those  in  the  first  and  second 
table,  and  so  on  successively  with  the  third  and 
fourth.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  this  method 
must  necessarily  contribute  to  the  clearness  of 
ideas,  by  the  two-fold  operation  of  the  human 
mind;  namely,  the  analysis  of  component  parts, 
and  the  reunion  of  simple  parts  in  a  concentrated 
form  ;  so  that  these  tables  will  constantly  recal 
to  the  student’s  recollection,  the  different  in- 
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stances  in  which  he  has  met  with  the  words 
thus  classified  before,  in  the  same  manner 
that  simple  formulas  recal  to  the  mathematiciftn 
whole  pag'es  of  theorems  and  deductions. 

The  elementary  book  for  the  third  class  will 
be  an  epic  or  a  dramatic  poem,  accompanied  by 
a  free  translation,  and  an  analytic  vocabulary 
of  the  words  contained  in  the  poem.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding’s  of  the  master  and  scholar  w'ill  be  the 
same  as  in  the  second  class,  with  this  addition, 
that  after  having  translated  and  analyzed  the 
task^  one  of  the  pupils  will  read  aloud  a 
paragraph  from  the  author,  which  paragraph 
another  pupil  will  translate,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  book.  On  the  tables  given  in 
this  class,  the  observations  may  be  extended  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  language,  its  syntax, 
idiom,  and  the  formation  and  changes  of  words  ; 
and  indeed  the  higher  branches  of  grammar. 

The  fourth  class  will  be  occupied  with  the  ex¬ 
tensive  application  of  the  rules  previously  laid 
flown  and  of  the  methods  that  had  been  adopted. 
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The  elementary  books  for  this  purpose,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  selections  from  the  choicest  authors,  with 
notes,  explanatory  of  the  most  difficult  passages, 
or  unusual  words.  In  this  stage  of  his  studies, 
the  pupil  should  prepare  himself  at  home,  by 
the  aid  of  his  dictionary  and  tables,  in  order 
to  produce  an  elegant  translation.  The  teacher 
will  moreover  direct  the  analysis  of  some  por¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  his  scholars 
understand  their  author  literally  and  gramma¬ 
tically. 

This  then  is  the  plan  of  these  elementary 
books,  which  it  is  intended  to  use  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  meaning  and  application  of  words,  in 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  With  regard 
to  the  ancient  languages,  these  books  will  fully 
suffice  for  the  greater  part  of  men  engaged  in  the 
world.  Among  those  who  study  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  there  are  very  few  who  w^ant  to 
write  in  those  languages,  and  still  fewer  who 
can  hope  ever  to  write  them  with  elegance. 
Should,  however,  any  student  wish  to  learn 


to  speak  and  write  in  the  ancient  languages, 
he  may  attain  his  object  by  following  the  method 
I  shall  now  propose  for  the  modern. 

The  pupil  having,  by  the  above  mentioned 
process,  become  enriched  with  a  stock  of  words, 
phrases,  and  examples;  and,  being  by  mental 
exercise,  habituated  to  decompose  and  classify 
the  elements  of  language,  will  be  prepared  to 
enter  on  a  new  course  of  study.  In  this  the 
books  will  be  arrano^ed  in  the  reverse  manner 
from  the  first.  A  free  translation  of  a  comedy, 
or  other  foreign  book,  will  be  used  for  the  text, 
which  will  be  interlinearily  translated  into  the 
language  the  pupil  is  learning,  and  the  original 
text  will  serve  for  a  free  translation.  Having, 
at  home,  attentively  compared  the  two  transla¬ 
tions,  the  pupil  will  be  prepared  to  translate  the 
English  text  aloud,  word  for  word,  into  the 
original;  and  after  this  exercise,  he  will  trans¬ 
late,  period  by  period,  in  a  style  approach¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible  to  the  idiom  of  the 
foreign  language.  These  exercises  will  be  con- 
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tinned  till  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  facility  for 
oral  translation,  for  which  purpose  works  of 
various  authors  will  be  used. 

The  elementary  book  for  the  second  class, 
will  be  a  translation  from  the  foreign  language, 
accompanied  simply  by  notes,  in  which  the  most 
difficult  words  and  phrases  of  the  author  will  be 
given  in  the  original  language.  At  this  class  the 
pupil  will  be  required  to  give  an  oral  transla¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  dictionary  and  tables, 
to  prepare  an  elegant  translation  for  the  ensuing 
lesson,  which  translation  the  teacher  will  care¬ 
fully  examine,  and  correct  and  explain  the 
reasons  for  his  corrections,  recapitulating  the 
rules  of  grammatical  composition,  which  the 

student  mav  have  overlooked. 

%) 

These  exercises  will  be  continued  in  a  third 
class,  in  which  the  pupils  will  practise  in  themes 
and  dialogues,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  of 
considerable  length.  The  courses  will  conclude 
J)y  a  philological  summary,  and  a  sketch  of 
literary  history,  with  critical  remarks. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  proposed  method,  embrac¬ 
ing  as  it  does  whatever  is  most  valuable  in  the 

% 

scholastic  and  modern  systems,  simplifying  the 
former,  and  giving  solidity  to  the  latter,  must 
lead  to  the  most  sure  and  satisfactorv  results. 
Much  will,  however,  necessarily  depend  on  the 
skill  and  learning  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  on 
the  attention  and  application  of  the  pupil  to  the 
regular  course  of  his  exercises.  Let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  the  results  of  this  svstem  are  as 
speedy  and  certain  as  those  of  a  steam  engine. 
The  sciences  cannot  be  purchased  bv  weight  and 
measure;  and,  as  in  physics  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  supply  the  stomach  with  wholesome 
food,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  its  state  be 
healthy,  and  that  due  time  be  given  for  diges¬ 
tion,  so  in  the  moral  world  every  thing  depends 
on  the  manner  in  which  impressions  are  received 
and  assimilated.  Therefore  talent,  application, 
habits  of  mental  exertion,  both  in  master  and 
pupils,will  have  immense  advantages  over  weak¬ 
ness,  indolence,  and  mediocrity.  Still,  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  in  assuming,  that  the  capabilities  of  the 
general  mass  of  mankind  are  such,  that  by  the 
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course  of  study  here  laid  down,  a  proficiency 
equal  to  all  useful  purposes  may  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  highest  pitch  of  learning  may 
be  gained  by  intelligent  and  industrious  pupils. 
Should  this  assumption  be  borne  out;  should  the 
method  here  proposed  facilitate  and  render 
agreeable  the  study  of  languages,  and  thereby 
promote  the  intercourse  of  ideas  between  the 
European  nations;  its  author  will  have  earned  a 
proud  reward.  If  he  should  be  instrumental, 
however  feebly  and  remotely,  in  assisting  the 
march  which  the  moral  and  political  science  of 
England  is  making  through  the  realms  of 
despotism  and  ignorance,  or  in  opening  to  her 
sons  the  stores  of  arts,  literature,  and  natural 
science,  with  which  the  continent  abounds,  the 
pain  of  his  exile  (for  alas  I 

Nos  patrice  fines  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva.) 

I 

will  be  lessened ;  he  offers,  therefore,  his 
method  to  the  consideration  of  such  enlightened 
men  as  are  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  throughout  the  world.  It  is  hoptnl  that 


some  one  among  the  learned  and  talented 
members  of  that  body  will  examine  the 
method  of  instruction  now  submitted  to  them, 
and  the  author  awaits  the  result  of  such 
examination,  with  that  quiet  confidence  which 
arises  from  the  conviction  of  having  sought  the 
truth . 

(Signed) 


J.  De  Prati,  L.L.D. 
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GRAMMARS 

Of  the  various  Languages, 

Are  at  present  being  compiled,  and  the  following 
selection  of  Elementary  Books  will  be 
prepared  with  double  translations,  e.  with 
one  free  and  one  literal. 


LATIN. 

1.  Salustii  Catilina. 

2.  Taciti  Agricola. 

3.  Horatii  Satyrae  et  Epistolae. 

4.  Ciceronis  Orationes  selectae ;  Livii  His- 

toria  ;  Taciti  Annales. 


FRENCH. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

1.  LeMarcliand  de  Smyrna. —  Chamfort. 

2.  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  par  Voltaire* 
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3.  Atlialie.—  Rocine. 

Le  TartufFe. — MolievS. 

4.  Discoiirs  choisis  de  Mirabean  ;  et  aiitres. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

1.  Gil  B1  as  de  Santiliane. 

2.  Numa  Pompilius. — Florian. 


GERMAN. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

«  I  . 

1.  Der  Gefangene.- — Kotzebue. 

2.  Lorenz  Stark. — EngeL 

3.  Wallenstein. — Schiller. 

4.  Herman  und  Dorothea. —  Goethe. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

1.  Lessings  Fabeln. 

2.  Emilia  Galotti.  — Lessing. 


^  GREEK. 

1.  Herodoti  Musae. 

2.  Xenophontis  Cyropedia. 

3.  Homeri  Odyssea  et  Ilias. 

4.  Demosthenis  Orationes. 
Pindari  Carmina. 
Sophoclis  Tragoediae, 


.  ITALIAN. 

FIRST  COURSE. 

1.  L’Osteria  della  Posta,  Commedia. 

2.  Benvenuto  Cellini  vita.  Extract. 

3.  Ariosto. 

4.  Dante. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

1.  Alfieri  vita.  Extract. 

2.  La  vita  di  Castruccio  Castracani, 


SPANISH. 


inRST  COURSE. 

1.  El  Caffe  Comedia. 

2.  Don  Quijote. 

3.  Calderon. 

4.  Lope  de  Vega. 

SECOND  COUKSE. 

1.  Gilblas  de  Santillana. 

2.  Cervantes  Novelas. 

These  works  will  be  published  in  succession^ 
and  the  number  increased  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

03*  Mr.  FAYOLLE’s  Outlines  of  his  New  System  of  teaching  Ma¬ 
thematics  are  ready  for  publication. 

FINIS. 


Piiiited  by  W.  GUNDON,  Rupert  Street,  Haymarket,  London. 


J.  DE  l^K ATI’S 

FOR  THB 

modern  &  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES, 

^tiii  iHatJematics, 

Ao.  15,  LANCASTER  STREET, 

burton  crescent. 


TERMS  :— At  Home,  £2.  .10^.  for  Ton 


Lessons;  or  £4.  .4s, 


per  Quarter,  payable  in  Advance. 


Abroad,  in  any  Part  of  London,  £3.  .3s.  for  Ten 
Lessons  ;  or  £6..Ss.  per  Quarter. 

For  other  particulars,  apply  if  by  Letter,  post  paid,  at  tlie 

Institution. 
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Tie  following  Extract  is  from  The  Times  Newspaper,  of 
Wednesday,  March  2],  1827. 

THE  science  of  teaching  is  disgraced  with  as  many  and  as  dangerous 
quacks  as  even  the  art  of  medicine ;  but  every  experimentalist  is  not  an 
impostor.  We  would  recommend  the  utmost  caution  in  adopting  any  new 
system,  however  plausibly  propounded,  and  scrutinize  with  severity  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  every  projector.  Yet  there  are  persons  wliose  integrity  places  them 
above  the  suspicion  of  deceit,  and  whose  acknowledged  talents  entitle  their 
proposals  to  a  patient  and  respectful  attention.  Such  a  person  is  Dr.  PRATI, 
whose  Institution,  for  Languages  and  JHathcmatics,  was  advertised  in  tliis 
paper  last  week.  The  abilities  and  learning  of  this  gentleman,  are  attested  by 


80  many  competent  judge*,  that  without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  merits  of  his 
system,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  a  scheme  of  education 
deliberately  adopted  by  so  profound  a  scholar,  and  experienced  teacher,  deserves 
to  be  thoroughly  and  candidly  investigated  before  it  is  pronounced  impiact  cable 
or  useless.  We  feel  the  more  disposed  to  give  credit  to  Dr.  PRATI’s  pro¬ 
mises  because  they  are  expressed  with  that  modesty  which  is  characteristic  of  a 
man  of  sense  and  honour. 

Extract  from  The  Morning  Post,  Thursday,  March  29,  1827. 

THE  new  Hamiltonian  Institution  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  PRATI, 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  our  columns.  Dr.  PRATI  is  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  judgment,  and  is  associated  in  his  new  System,  with  persons 
whose  talents  fully  qualify  them  for  the  task  they  have  undertaken.  Tlie 
plan  of  this  Institution,  is  very  different  from  those,  which  profess  to  give 
perfect  instruction  in  a  given  time,  and  to  prescribe  a  period  for  that  which 
does  not  admit  of  calculation. 

Extract  from  the  Examiner,  April  22,  1827. 

Under  the  title  of  “New  Hamiltonian  Institution.” 

Dr.  PRATI  and  Mr.  FAYOLLE  have  opened  an  Establishment  in  Lan¬ 
caster  Street,  Burton  Crescent,  for  teaching  Languages  and  the  Mathematics. 
These  Geiifl^qp^  are,  we  understand,  qualified  for  the  task  they  have  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  deserving^^^^P^orf. 

Their  plan  of  instructio^Bferounded  upon  the  systems  of  Fellemberg, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Hamilton,  with  the  important  provision  of  natives 
of  each  country,  whose  language  is  taught,  as  teachers  of  their  respective 
tongues.  Their  Prospectus,  while  it  insists  upon  the  superiority  of  the  new 
plan  over  the  old  one,  disclaims  the  extravagant  pretensions  too  common  with 
the  producers  of  novelties,  and  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  modesty  and  good 
sense  by  which  we  are  very  favourably  impressed  towards  the  undertaking. 


W.  GLINDON,  FnnUr, Rupert  Street, 


